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Editor ! s Notes 

First, a word about changes of ad- 
dress* Issue 71 broke all records for 
returns*. *8 copies came back (with post- 
age due) because we were not informed of 
address changes. We remind readers that 
second class mail does not automatically 
get forwarded — so let us know when you 
move. 

Secondly, some notes about advertising. 
It takes at least two weeks from the typ- 
ing stages till the GRAPHIC gets mailed. 
Therefore, it is important that the dead- 
line for the following issue be observed. 
While there is some leeway in this, we 
cannot guarantee that an ad will get in 
if it is received after the deadline. 

The GRAPHIC is printed from "camera 
ready" originals; therefore, do not send 

negatives of your ad. 

A sharp, black image works best. A 
worn typewriter ribbon produces disap- 
pointing results. 

Illustrations help an ad, but photo- 
graphs must be screened (changed to dots) 
before they can be printed. An 85 line 
screen is usually recommended. 
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Orlando Marsh Revisited 

The feature in the winter issue brought a 
tremendous response from our readers ... all of 
it favorable! While most readers offered 
their appreciation for the article, a few were 
able to make additions and identifications to 
the material presented. 

1) The records (pp. 5 - 8). We did not try to 
show one of each of the various labels from 
the Marsh Labs, but, rather, a variety of 
those known to have emanated from its stu- 
dios. Illustration no. 1 contained what 
Max Vreede thought to be the earliest is- 
sued matrix number, along with his comment 
that nos. 30 and 35 were the earliest known 
matrices to be found on a test pressing. 
Reader Bill Bryant reports that his Crown 
of "No Night There" uses matrix #150, while 
Fred Smith's Crown of "Cradle Song" shows 
a matrix #149. Bill Shaman has a 12" Crown 
of "Kamennoi Ostrow, Angelique Reve" using 
matrix #163. Some of these Crowns bear a 
5 3/8" label advertising other records in 
the series, which we illustrate below. 

Bill, by the way, remarked that the tonal 
quality of his 12" Crown was extraordinary: 
"What it lacks in volume it makes up 
in almost exquisite clarity. But two 
things suggest that possibly Marsh was, 
even then, experimenting with some 
primitive electrical process: first, the 
timbre of the piano, which is quite un- 
like that of any acoustical piano re- 
cordings I've heard — even Brunswicks. 
There is an unusual resonant low-fre- 



But the prize (as well as surprise) 
comes from Les Docks, who turned up with 
not only the lowest known matrix numbers, 
but his appear to have been issued -- and 
on yet another variation of the Autograph 
label design! 

Kurt Nauck shares with us what may be 
the handsomest of Marsh label designs: a 
talk for the Packard Motor Car Co., graced 
with a Packard Six touring car. 

Referring to our illustration no. 17, 
Bill Shaman points out that he has some 
sides made for the National Garden Bureau 
of Chicago on the Electra label. His 
pressings are definitely from Columbia, in- 
cluding matrix and take numbers embossed 
in the wax being identical to those used by 
Columbia ... although the sound quality re- 
veals it to be "terribly shrill and unbal- 
anced," indicating that the recording is 
not a Columbia. 

Finally, a bit of controversy surrounds 
our illustration no. 27. George Blacker 
feels there is evidence suggesting this is 
actually a Brunswick recording, having 
nothing to do with Marsh. In any event, 
can anyone decipher the " LTR " matrix pre- 
fix? 

2) Patent (page 9). A couple of readers have 
figured out what's going on here. Marsh 
invented what he called an "electric tap" 

— a means of altering existing electrical 
fixtures in order to plug lamps or appli- 
ances into them! In the case of the first 
four illustrations, we see that an ordi- 
nary push-button wall switch has been modi- 



quency response throughout. Also sug- 
gestive of some mysterious (electri- 
cal?) funny business is the pre-record- 
ing 'hum' one hears as the stylus meets 
the first modulated grooves, similar to 
what we hear on most very early elec- 
trics, especially 1925 and 1926 Ortho- 
phonics . " 
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TRADE MARK 



TO REMIND YOU 
OF OTHER GOOD SONGS 



No. 



1002 — Leave It With Him — Pi pd' Organ Accompaniment 
1003 — He Gareth For You 
1 004 — No Night There 
1005— Enough To Know 
1 006 — God's Perfect Child 
1006 — Behold What Manner of Love 
1013 — 1 Cannot Always Trace The Way 

101 5— Ninety-firit Psalm ;* 

1016 — Twenty-third Psalm y 



No Pipe Organ Solos ever made before. Get one or more of them. Handel's 
''Largo," "Kamennoi Ostrow,'’ Roots "Berceuse," Lemare’s "Andantino.” 



1014 — "Love Thrill My Heart" — Sacred song sung by Master Francois, 
wonderful boy soprano and 1022 — "I Passed By Your Window" — Not 
sacred, but a beautiful song with lovely melody. 

Don't fail to get No. 1020— Mina Hager's "Cradle Song" a 
lullaby —Mothers and children love it. 



No. 1021 — is a new sacred number. "God Is Ever 
Mindful of His Children." An excellent 
anthem beautifully rendered. 



above : advertising label 

from the blank side of Bill 
Shaman's and Fred Smith's 
Crown discs. 

right : Kurt Nauck ' s Packard 
Packard disc. 
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Les Docks ' two 
low-numbered 
Marsh matrices. 
#24 at left and 
#25 below. 
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fied so that the plate now extends out from 
the wall, making access for a plug to be 
plugged into its base. A clever idea in 
the days of few electrical outlets, but ap- 
parently the idea never caught on in a big 
way . 



Finally, Bill Bryant came up with an addi- 
tional photo of Orlando Marsh. This undated 
shot was taken in the Smit Art Studio of 
South Chicago with a backdrop of an office in- 
terior. Note that this backdrop is a bit 
wrinkled near its bottom! 




When the tone arm is on the outer portion 
of the record, the brake lever covers a 
vent. When the tone arm reaches the cen- 
ter of the record, the brake lever hits the 
edge of the turntable and lifts off the 
vent, allowing heat to escape." 

The picture of Marsh with early recording 
apparatus, top of page 13, did not reproduce 
as well as we had hoped (even though the ori- 
ginal is damaged), and this illustration is 
important enough to give it a second try. 

(see next page) 



3) Illustrations (pp. 12-13). The odd turnta- 
ble pictured on page 12 and again on the 
bottom of page 13 is not at all what we had 
imagined and, in fact, may not be related 
to Marsh at all due to its supplier's name 
and address. Nevertheless, it's a fascina- 
ting piece of equipment, and we thank Bob 
Waltrip for identifying it: 

"The weird turntable gizmo is a kero- 
sene-powered turntable. The thing hang- 
ing under the tone arm is not an elec- 
trical wire but a safety brake. The big 
black knob is the wick, and the little 
white knob is a flint lighter/starter. 

The safety brake works like this: 




Bdlspn Disc Artists & Records; Additional Pares , by 
Raymond Wile and Ronald De thief son. 

So much new material has been unearthed since the 
original edition of their "EDAR" that a revised and ex- 
panded edition of the work seemed inevitable. Happily 
for those possessing the original edition, however, the 
authors decided to issue a special softbound volume con- 
taining the majority of this new material. Hence, a 
complete book of "additional pages" ! 

As with the parent edition, the additional pages 
contain a great diversity of material relating to Edi- 
son discs. Here are all of the weekly advance bulle- 
tins of the needle-cut records. A revision devoted to 
the electrotype label styles is included. More artists 



and label variations are pictured. Internal communica- 
tion covering 12" Diamond Discs, the installation of a 
studio organ, and the Morse telegraph record of 1920 
has been reproduced. Of special importance is a 1926 
letter from Walter Miller to Thomas Edison urging him 
to authorize electrical recording experiments, complete 
with an emphatic denial from "The Old Man." 

There is much more contained in the book's 96 
pages. There's a complete listing of all Ip masters 
(issued and unissued), more color reproductions, re- 
visions of the artist and pseudonym lists, master mould 
cards from 1929, notes from the studio cash books, an 
article with Ben Tongue on the Ip's, etc., etc., etc. 

When combined with the original edition, these 
works provide the collector with a goldmine of fascina- 
ting information dealing with Edison discs and their 
artists. A minor complaint of the "Additional Pages" 
volume is a confusing and almost useless page numbering 
system. These pages are somehow keyed to correspond 
with the original edition, but the method devised just 
doesn't work — and frequently makes no sense. 

Aside from this minor flaw, the new book has ev- 
erything going for it, and it is printed on heavy coat- 

r • 

(cont. next pare) 






ed stock and is quality printing throughout. It also 
comes with a bonus: a recently discovered supplement 
of the February, 1913 preliminary listing of Edison 
discs, which was received too late for inclusion in the 
book itself. is OIL. Disc Artists & Records: Additional 

Pages is available directly from the author at $16.95, 
postpaid. Contact: Ron Dethlefson, 3605 Christmas Tree 
Lane, Bakersfield, CA 93306. 



In addition, Mr. Moore has given us a reprint of 
a rare issue of "Our Plant" - a 12-page in-house maga- 
zine published for Edison employees by a youthful Theo- 
dore Edison. 

For information regarding single years or a com- 
plete run of The Edison Phonograph Monthly , contact 
Wendell Moore directly at: 3085 W. Highway 89-A, 

Sedona, AZ 86336. 



lhe_ Edison Phonograph Monthly . Vol. XIV (1916) . pub- 
lished by Wendell Moore. 

The fourteenth and final volume in this series of 
monthly journals for Edison dealers was recently is- 
sued, completing a valuable reference set begun over a 
decade ago. 

This final full year of E.P.M. is now devoted ex- 
clusively to cylinder machines and records, as it was 
prior to the introduction of the Diamond Disc. And 
while virtually all of the cylinders are now being 
dubbed from Diamond Discs, not all of those discs ac- 
tually made it into production. 191 finds the company 
still making a healthy push for the cylinder line, as 
evidenced by monthly announcements of how many new 
dealers have signed on. 

As always, there are photos of artists, monthly 
record lists, advertising copy, news of dealers, job- 
bers, artists and Mr. Edison, repair hints, store win- 
dow and interior illustrations, sales hints, and, above 
all, a positive feeling that the Amber ola and its rec- 
ords are here to stay: "The Edison Diamond Amberola is 
musically superior to any sound— reproducing device not 
bearing the name of Edison. " 



Australian Record and Music Review 

This interesting new periodical reached us recent- 
ly from New South Wales. While largely devoted to re- 
cordings, this may be the first collector's magazine 
dealing with both records and music. The first issue 
has a piece on the Australian composer Marsh Little, 
his music ("The Sweetest Story Ever Told," etc.) as 
well as recordings by him. Even though the Review's 
contents are devoted to Australian material, several 
topics have overseas connections, such as the Austral- 
ian issues of the early 30s U.S .-recorded Columbia fine 
groove records, or the Sydney recordings of Nebraska- 
born Tom Swift. But by far, the biggest surprise came 
with a discovery of a U.S. label most Americans have 
never seen: Clarite. These discs apparently came from 
Plaza Music Co., used regular Banner-type masters, and 
were all pressed here for export to Australia! 

The Australian Record and Music Review is a quar- 
terly publication and is the brainchild of Mike Sut- 
cliffe. Annual subscriptions in the U.S. are 21 Aus- 
tralian dollars and can be obtained by writing Mike at 
15 Lowanna Ave., Baulkham Hills, NSW 2153, Australia. 






PHONOGRAPH FORUM 



6 Curiosity 



11 Just Shocking. Mr. Edison! " 

Reader Fred MacFee discovered this letter and 
drawing at the Broadcast Pioneers Library in 
Washington, D.C. Although it has nothing to 
do with the phonograph, we find it intriguing 
enough to include here. Apparently Mr. Barker 
and Dr Weir wanted to shock their friends (under the 
guise of "physiological work"!) with this apparatus. 
Edison's remarks at the bottom are: "The rosin'd leath- 
er gave tremendous longitudinal vibration Spring S 
was very heavy so as to permit amplitude so to speak to 
the longitudinal movement" Would it really work? We 
leave this to our inventive readers to find out! 



r 

n 

e 

r 



3909 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, December 27, 1885 

My dear Edison: — 

Some years ago you told me of some effects of mechanical 
vibration which you had obtained which closely reserabeled those 
produced by a shock machine upon the system. My friend Dr. Weir 
Mitchell desires to repeat those experiments, in connection with 
his physiological work and I have tried to reproduce them. But I 
can get no more than a tingling sensation by this rapid 
vibration, the part becoming numb. I understood you to say that 
in your experiments you obtained the same violent cramping of the 
muscles that is produced by a secondary high tension current. 

Will you be good enough to describe to me an apparatus by which I 
can get the results, as well as the conditions necessary? and 
oblige 



Yours truly. 



George F. Barker 




by George Paul 



The Victor Auxetophone 

In 1906, the full extent of the talking machine's 
impact was not yet realized. Edison's exhortation 
that he "...want(ed) to see a Phonograph in every Am- 
erican home" was as yet based upon wishful thinking 
rather than probability. Off-beat designs for talking 
alarm clocks and mailable record/letters abounded in 
learned publications such as The Scientific American . 
The idea of making recorded music available to restau- 
rant and hotel patrons didn't seem much stranger then 
than it does to us now. Enter the Auxetophone. 

Invented by Englishman Charles Parsons, the com- 
pressed-air loudspeaking machine was first offered by 
the Gramophone and Typewriter Co. in 1904. Its accep- 
tance in England must have been encouraging enough to 
warrant Victor's interest in acquiring American rights 
to the machine. Yet only 500 Auxetophones were manu- 
factured and sold by Victor. What was the cause of 
the Auxetophone ' s ultimate failure? 

Erudite readers are probably thinking about the 
well-known tendency of the Auxetophone soundbox to 
fail due to the crystalization of oil vapor combusted 
within the compressor. This technical flaw was at 
least partially remedied in 1909 with motor and sound- 
box modifications. Evidently sales did not escalate 
to the point that Victor felt justified in building 
more Auxetophones. What killed the Auxetophone was 
not so much a technical defect as a technological in- 
convenience. Assuming that the machine was performing 
flawlessly, it still used a spring motor to drive the 
turntable . The old problem of attending to a record 
every two or three minutes remained. And speaking of 
records, where was one to store them? A patron spend- 
ing an hour in a restaurant might be exposed to 20 or 
25 different selections. He or she might not wish to 
hear the same selections when they returned for lunch 
the following day. For a large and varied program of 
music, a cabinet would be necessary to hold the rec- 
ords. Something more like a. . .Victrola. 

If the musical program was to be used as background 
music, as in a restaurant, the volume could not be so 
loud as to interfere with relaxed conversation. Some 
method of volume modulation would be desirable. Per- 
haps doors... as on a Victrola. 

A restaurant or hotel or any business is designed 
to generate an income exceeding the cost of operation. 
An Auxetophone was priced at $500. For just one-half 
that sum, one could purchase a Victrola XVI . If the 
establishment were cozy, a Victrola IV could do the 
job for $15. 

Why did it take twelve years tc sell 500 Auxeto- 
phones? What was it that made the Auxetophone an ex- 
travagant luxury of limited utility? The Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company! 



George Paul can be contacted at 28 Aldrich Street, 
Go wanda , NY 14070. 



For Jazz Fans 

The IAJRC convention will be held this year in Cleve- 
land, Ohio the weekend of August 4th. For more in- 
formation, contact: David Goldenberg, 840 Winter Rd., 
Rydal, PA 19046. 






above : The Victor Auxetophone. The individual 
pictured is a harmless lunatic who thinks he 
is leaning on a Victrola. 
top right : Compressed air tube running to the 
soundbox. The soundbox and elbow are not in 
place in this picture. 

right : Front panel of the Auxetophone . Just be- 
low the decal can be seen the area where a 
dealer's plate was once tacked. 
below ; The Auxetophone soundbox, serial #157. 
below right : Switch to activate the compressor, 
housed in the lower portion of the cabinet. 
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JOHN A. PETTY 



by Steve Ramm 

On Friday, April 6, 1990 the record collecting fra- 
ternity lost a truly unselfish and caring friend, John 
Petty. Collectors learning about his untimely death 
through these pages are probably feeling the shock that 
many felt when learning the news. 

John was a fellow collector, but, more importantly, 
he was my best friend. He was many collectors' best 
friend. Also their teacher, correspondent, repairman, 
discographer, source of records and a connection with 
other collectors. 

It was on the 6th, while trying to fix one of John's 
"junkers" (cars he kept for parts... John never threw 
anything away!), that his life ended much too early. 
While he was attempting to pull off a muffler, or simi- 
lar part, the car fell off the blocks it was mounted on 
and landed on his chest. He apparently died instantly. 
As John always gave and shared what he had in life, he 
was able to give his eyes to the eye bank. This was a 
typically unselfish deed of his. 

Many of us knew John first as a collector, the 
"world's authority on Uncle Josh an his creator, Cal 
Stewart." Many referred to John as "Uncle Josh Petty," 
and some of the stories he'd tell me during our long 
tape correspondence sounded just like a Cal Stewart 
record. Others, closer to his home in North Carolina, 
knew him as The Reverend Petty, for John was a Metho- 
dist minister for over 34 years. Over 1100 of his 
neighbors and parishoners attended his memorial serv- 
ice. 

I met John through a mail correspondence in 1973 
through another very close friend, the late Hal Bird- 
sail. Shortly thereafter John, Hal and I formed an in- 
separable friendship maintained solely through tape 
correspondence. Most other collectors knew John only 
through the mail and his many articles on varied record 
topics for In the Groove . The New Amberola Graphic and 
Hillandale News (London) . Those: attending the annual 
Phonovention in Michigan got to know John in person. 
(John used to leave Michigan after the dinner on Satur- 
day night and drive straight through to North Carolina 
so he could preach to his two congregations on Sunday 
morning.) For those who couldn't attend the Phonoven- 
tion, John made video tapes of the event and sold them 
below his cost. He was certainly the most unselfish 
man I've ever known. 

John was lucky to have a wonderful and caring wife 
of 35 years. Yvonne shared his enthusiasm for people 
and understood the complications of living with a rec- 
ord collector. As part of the ministry system in North 
Carolina, the Pettys had to change congregations every 
five or six years. With John, this meant moving his 
record collection as well as his stock for "the bid 
list I'm going to put out next year. ..MAYBE! " John and 
Yvonne were planning to move again this July first to 
take on a new challenge and a new church. John is sur- 
vived by Yvonne and two married daughters, Debra and 
Beverly. He had seven grandchildren, who he hoped 
would continue his collecting. One sister and four 
brothers are also living in the eartern United States. 

A number of collectors have made suggestions that a 
suitable memorial be made to John within the record 
collecting world. Most of you readers have benefitted 
from John's knowledge or from something he gave you. 
Hopefully we can all repay John for favors granted. 

It's doubtful that the debt will ever be fully paid. 

If you have suggestions, please let me hear from you. 

If you just want to reminisce or talk about John, 
please let me know. 

Cards of condolence may be sent to Mrs. Yvonne Pet- 
ty, Rt. 2, Box 172, Hiddenite, NC 28636 

Comments, if any, to Steve Ramm, 420 Fitzwater St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19147. 



Edison Matrix to Catalogue Reference 

by Tom Hawthorn 




Here is a nifty little list I hope GRAPHIC readers 
will find helpful. I'm sure you are familiar with the 
period of time when Edison dropped the catalog numbers 
from the edge of his discs and did not put them on the 
label. We all. have some of these un-numbered discs in 
our collections, and if you file in numeric order as I 
do, this can be a real problem! You can take Ron 
Dethlefson's book and use Ray Wile's discography as a 
cross-reference and eventually come up with a number, 
but the process is time consuming to say the least. 

Useing Ray Wile's excellent Diamond Disc listing, I 
took all the release dates from July 191 8 through June 
1919 of the domestic series and entered the catalog 
and matrix numbers into a database on my computer. I 
then indexed on the matrix to create a numerical list 
of matrix numbers and their respective catalog num- 
bers. To my knowledge, this is the first time this 
has been tried. 

Now, we have the mysterious Edison Diamond Disc 
with only the matrix numbers visible (say, 5522 & 

6031 ) . Presto ! Here is the reference to find its 
catalog number. . .50485. I may be a little off in the 
dates that Edison dropped the catalog number from the 
disc, but I probably have 90% of them in the year I 
ran the database. Also, there will be the occasional 
pressings of earlier catalog numbers made during that 
time period which, of course, will not show up. But 
all in all, I've found this to be a really useful tool 
in quickly identifying many discs in my holdings with 
no visible catalog numbers. 

Note : Matrix number #647 3 is a possible error. 

Wile shows the "R" side of 80446 as 6743, but this is 
actually a Sergei Rachmaninoff matrix number for Dia- 
mond Disc #82202. The best guess is that the two mid- 
die numbers of this matrix got reversed in Ray's book. 



(Editor's note: Collectors might like to photo- 

copy the next 2 pages onto a piece of oaktag to keep 
with their Diamond Discs for handy reference. We wish 
that dealers would also put this guide to good use 
when listing Edison records for sale so that catalogue 
numbers are properly identified. Comments, additions, 
corrections to Tom Hawthorn, 2143-A Second Avenue, 
Sacramento, CA 9581 8.) 
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80452 


5865 


5292 


50499 


5874 


5298 


80398 


5875 


5305 


80416 


5878 


5347 


82129 


5879 


5348 


80420 


5882 


5363 


80389 


5886 


5415 


80413 


5888 


5428 


83074 


5895 


5431 


80443 


5898 


5442 


80392 


5899 


5449 


80431 


5900 


5450 


80391 


5903 


5460 


82129 


5911 


5464 


83074 


5912 


5469 


50480 


5915 


5475 


50506 


5916 


5481 


80411 


5917 



80431 


5918 


80404 


80388 


5925 


80409 


50485 


5926 


80409 


80388 


5932 


50472 


80439 


5937 


82134 


80439 


5940 


80396 


82147 


5941 


80396 


82147 


5942 


82550 


50470 


5944 


80406 


50484 


5948 


82550 


80455 


5952 


50481 


50515 


5956 


50469 


50482 


5957 


50469 


80391 


5958 


50480 


50515 


5962 


50468 


80410 


5965 


80399 


50499 


5966 


82551 


80414 


5970 


80450 


80392 


5972 


82549 


50470 


5973 


80449 


80432 


5975 


50478 


82135 


5976 


50473 


82135 


5980 


82148 


82154 


5983 


50513 


82140 


5984 


80430 


82139 


5988 


82155 


82141 


5990 


50516 


80393 


5992 


82551 


50500 


5993 


50475 


80398 


5994 


50473 


80436 


5995 


50478 


82560 


5999 


82134 


82141 


6000 


82549 


80397 


6001 


82138 


80395 


6004 


80442 


80395 


6006 


50505 


80390 


6009 


80401 


80390 


6010 


80400 


80438 


6013 


80430 


80438 


6014 


82139 


50471 


6015 


80402 


50471 


6018 


80401 


82155 


6019 


50488 


82158 


6020 


50474 


50468 


6021 


50475 


80412 


6022 


80400 


80441 


6023 


50473 


80441 


6024 


80402 


50487 


6025 


50479 


50481 


6026 


50479 


80403 


6030 


50472 


80405 


6031 


50485 


80403 


6033 


50486 


80405 


6034 


50482 


80404 


6037 


82137 



6041 


80434 


6199 


50505 


6398 


50521 


10. 6047 


82137 


6205 


50491 


6398 


50521 


6050 


50489 


6207 


50493 


6401 


80445 


6052 


82138 


6208 


50493 


6408 


80434 


6054 


50490 


6211 


50508 


6409 


50506 


6056 


82143 


6212 


50508 


6411 


82151 


6059 


80426 


6217 


82145 


6414 


50503 


6062 


82144 


6223 


82562 


6417 


80435 


6062 


82144 


6226 


50495 


6418 


82151 


6065 


50488 


6227 


80423 


6419 


80440 


6072 


50490 


6227 


50497 


6420 


82150 


6073 


80449 


6230 


50498 


6425 


82555 


6077 


80408 


6231 


80423 


6427 


50507 


6087 


50492 


6234 


50495 


6429 


80453 


6089 


80422 


6235 


80425 


6430 


82150 


6090 


80422 


6235 


80415 


6433 


80435 


6091 


50520 


6239 


82145 


6434 


50511 


6095 


82142 


6242 


80420 


6435 


50504 


6104 


80413 


6244 


82146 


6438 


50497 


6109 


80412 


6246 


82146 


6440 


50477 


6113 


50486 


6248 


82553 


6446 


82558 


6115 


80407 


6253 


82557 


6447 


82556 


6116 


80407 


6254 


80425 


6448 


80440 


6117 


80427 


6256 


80415 


6449 


50512 


6119 


50489 


6266 


80446 


6451 


80453 


6122 


50500 


6280 


80424 


6453 


50501 


6123 


80406 


6281 


80424 


6454 


50501 


6125 


50492 


6288 


80419 


6455 


80445 


6127 


80428 


6289 


80419 


6459 


80444 


6128 


80429 


6292 


50507 


6461 


50503 


6129 


80428 


6303 


50476 


6462 


80454 


6130 


80429 


6305 


82560 


6469 


80444 


6133 


80427 


6309 


82149 


6472 


50502 


6135 


50483 


6316 


82553 


6473 * 


80446 


6136 


50483 


6320 


50476 


6474 


50502 


6140 


50498 


6331 


50496 


6475 


82559 


6145 


80417 


6335 


82149 


6476 


82559 


6146 


80417 


6344 


80447 


6477 


80448 


6152 


50494 


6349 


82157 


6481 


82156 


6153 


50491 


6353 


50477 


6484 


82558 


6155 


80421 


6354 


50496 


6487 


80447 


6156 


80421 


6357 


80456 


6492 


80454 


6157 


50494 


6358 


80442 


6502 


50510 


6158 


82142 


6359 


82554 


6503 


50510 


6160 


50504 


6361 


82158 


6504 


50511 


6162 


80418 


6364 


80433 


6505 


50520 


6163 


80418 


6365 


82554 


6505 


50520 


6165 


82153 


6369 


82157 


6509 


50509 


6167 


80426 


6370 


50514 


6510 


50519 


6170 


82143 


6371 


50514 


6513 


50512 


6176 


82140 


6372 


80433 


6525 


50519 


6186 


82152 


6376 


82556 


6540 


50509 


6187 


82152 


6381 


82557 


6587 


82561 


6194 


82552 


6387 


82561 


* Possible error j 


see introduction 


6198 


50521 


6389 


50516 
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Collecting Orthophonics - Part IV 

In the last column, some "sound ideas" were of- 
fered, and six very basic terms were given. It is now 
a good place and time to dwell in detail on these 
words and their relationship to reproduction. Lastly, 
a few pointers will be given on sealing a Victrola. 

In general, it is a very good idea for the col- 
lector, upon first hearing an underwhelming specimen 
of Orthophonic (or any) Victrola, to keep in mind the 
following: If it sounded this bad when new, it would 
never have sold! This thought is needed because of 
the tendency of even the journeyman collector to take 
middling performance at face value. To the best sci- 
entific knowledge, the human ear has had no huge evo- 
lutionary leap between the turn of this century and 
now. Therefore, why is it always taken for granted 
that the strident, raucous noise coming from any Vic- 
trola, or like device, is how the machine was meant to 
sound? Granted, until the advent of the Crthophonic, 
the frequency range of most machines was quite small, 
but within this limited range the sound should have 
been tolerable to the human ear. After all, people in- 
terested in good music in the closing years of the 19th 
century would most likely have heard the majestic son- 
orities of the great Chick ering grand pianos. Listen- 
ers so impressed could hardly have put up with anemic 
squawk posing as sound reproduction. It is to be re- 
gretted that so few people in this hobby have heard 
the early 20th century Victors and Edisons with re- 
built reproducers and accessory large horns. So many 
people have heard the lesser Victrolas with horrible 
No. 2 sound boxes playing worn out disks at fleamar- 
kets. No wonder the legend of the "squeaky Victrola" 
has been so hardy. 

The word "blast" was known even in the late 19th 
century. It stood for that raucous hugh pitched dis- 
tortion which seemed to plague loud high register re- 
production. Advertisements of this early period were 
full of phonographs claiming to play "without blast" . 
This ear splitting din can be caused by mistracking, 
when the needlebar sets up violent contradictory vibra- 
tions in the diaphragm (mica in the pre-Orthophonic 
days). A diaphragm so shaken and bent cannot oscillate 
in a manner helpful to orderly soundwave transmission. 
Of course, lack of compliance in the diaphragm itself 
(mica has structural problems all its own) only made 
things worse. It should be pointed out that not all 
high pitched racket can be blamed on the reproducer. 

In the acoustic recording method, the collecting horn 
suffered from its own sympathetic resonances which were 
fed to the poorly damped cutting head, causing even a 
good needle to trace false signal. Yet, why would any 
company, least of all Victor, make and sell machines 
with this defect? The answer is, of course, they 
didn't. This is clear upon hearing an expertly rebuilt 
Exhibition soundbox play through a large horned Victor 
(especially the Schoolhcuse) or one of the later wider 
horned Victrola models. Such sound is limited, both in 
tonal and dynamic range, but it is a clear, reasonably 
smooth signal. 

Enter the Orthophonic. Patrons of the Victrola 
were rewarded then (and present collectors now) with an 
instrument that finally reached what had only been 
dreamt with the earlier models. Sparkling treble, 



strong midrange and deep bass were (and still can be) 
its hallmarks. How are these tonal qualities so care- 
fully reproduced? This can only be answered by more 
Orthophonic theory. Another term is needed: Phase ge- 
lation. 



Although most famous because of his introduction, 
along with Henry C. Harrison, of the electrical record- 
ing method, Joseph P. Maxfield was also a brilliant 
thinker on the general subject of sound reproduction; 
he devoted many years, starting right after the First 
World War, to its theory and practice. His best defi- 
nition (found in Gelatt and others) was when the re- 
cording method preserved the same phase relationships 
found in the source. Regarding the Orthophonic pro- 
cess, this would involve a situation where the tonal 
(and volume) content of any organized sound (musical 
performance) can be picked up by the microphone, trans- 
ferred to the precisely damped cutting head, whereupon 
it would trace groove undulations (waveform analog) to 
be later pressed and replayed by the reproducing in- 
strument (mechanical/electrical analog) in such a way 
as to preserve the original balance of the source. 

This same requirement applies also to dynamic range, 
which is related to and works with tonal balance. 

Within its limits the Orthophonic Victrola recordings 
did (and still can do) a first class job of reproducing 
said phase relations. 



When all the tonal aspects of a recording are in 
phase, meaning when the sound energy is "properly se- 
quential" over the frequency spectrum of the source 
signal, all three areas of tone, treble, midrange and 
bass, will radiate and be amplified through the expo- 
nential horn to produce a natural sounding result. 

All frequency bands will be in the right relation to 
one another, without attenuation or, worse, exaggera- 
tion. Mr. Maxfield was very careful that the Ortho- 
phonic reproducer be matched to the volume and expan- 
sion rate of the speaker, thus the special logarhythmic 
tone chamber. The "Credenza" model was almost literal- 
ly copied from the prototype made by Maxfield. 

Another benefit of correct phase relationships is 
that the music will have a certain "spaciousness"; 
there will be some reverberation to make the sound 
lifelike instead of anechoic and dead. Naturally, ad- 
vertising claims by Victor (as can be read on the old 
record sleeves of the latter Twenties) that the then 
recording techniques brought every concert hall ambi- 
ance into the listener's living room must be taken with 
a grain of salt. In fact, the least tonally pleasing 
classical recordings are those which have too much "at- 
mosphere". Yet this is due mostly to poor recording 
set-ups rather than to Maxfield 's ideas. In no way 
does his theory rely on the truth of this "effect" as 
found in recordings of the period. 

The Orthophonic tone chamber was the only ampli- 
fier of the period designed to reproduce a wide range 
(100 Cps to 5000 Cps) in correct phase. Of course, in 
this era of super electronic fidelity and compact 
disks, this range does not seem very wide. Yet, in 
1925 there was truly nothing like it. Also, as any 
musical readers of this column would know, middle C has 
about 132 vibrations (or cycles) per second; a good 
grand piano can only play a high tone of 4,224 Cps; 
the piccolo at its highest note only reaches 4,752 Cps; 
thus there is no pure tone above the capacity of the 
Orthophonic tone chamber to reproduce. The practical 
range in music can be enclosed within the seven octave 
range of 40 Cps to 4000 Cps, all but the very lowest 
well within the bounds of a larger Orthophonic Victro- 
la. It plays almo st all of it with a smoothness and 

Another Credenza model Orthophonic Victrola was chosen 
to illustrate this issue's column. But look closely! 
This one is equipped with an electric motor. 
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balance that can neither be denied nor disproven. It 
can only do this great feat, however, if said tone 
chamber is properly sealed. Without airtightness, ton- 
al loss, especially in the precious bass registers, can 
and will follow. 

All Victrolas, indeed all talking machines, should 
be sealed. For the owners of pre-Orthophonic machines, 
please follow the advice given by Mr. Jerry Donnell in 
the "Vintage Vignettes" in the January, 1989 issue 
(#67) of the Graphic. For the owners of Orthophonics, 
much more will have to be done, as the tone chambers 
are larger and, with re-entrants, more complex. A de- 
tailed step-by-step procedure will appear in the next 
installment of this column. 

Why the big deal over sealing? Well for one 
thing, it is impossible to test an Orthophonic (or any) 
soundbox with reliability in anything but an airtight 
passageway. Review Mr. Donnell's troubles with the 
Grafonola. Many over eager buffs can't wait to adjust 
or rebuild their soundbox and are doubly disappointed 
when, after all their patient work, their dream machine 
still squawks like a kid's toy. Even the mighty Borgia 
or Credenza fails to thrill. With any talking machine, 
and especially the Orthophonic, all adjustments must be 
made with a tone chamber as airtight as human hands can 
render. In the correction of any mechanical device, 
adjustments must go from the passive to the active ele- 
ments, to avoid missing an important factor. The key 
word is "system". One cannot simply tinker with one 
isolated part and expect perfection. Everything must 
work together in harmony. 




GUILT - FREE PLAYING 



by R. J. Wakeman 



At the Waltrip Laboratory, Box 1404, Level- 
land, Texas 79336, they make a keen distinc- 
tion between "Listeners" and "Collectors" in 
the world of early phonographs and records. 

If you are a "Collector" who will only occa- 
sionally play a record on your Victrola the 
rest of this article may not be of interest to 
you. Or if you are one who plays records of- 
ten but only with a feather-weight pickup and 
an electronic amplifier, this will also not 
interest you. But if you are a serious "Lis- 
tener" who just about daily and seriously 
plays the pre-1935 78 rpm records with the 
original phonograph, this is for you! 

As a result of thirty plus years of working 
with early phonograph reproducers, the Waltrip 
Laboratory has made a number of important ob- 
servations and conclusions. They can be sum- 
marized by stating: 



All phonograph diaphragms vibrate in 
all directions with a multitude of 
complexities. For maximum sound re- 
production they should be adjusted to 
have as much freedom as possible. 



To attain this ideal condition (called "com 
pliance" ) , a reproducer has to be carefully 

assembled and adjusted. 

The mica so commonly found in lateral re- 
producers can vary greatly in thickness and 
flexibility. It may be that sunlight, air, 
and time have hardened most of the original 
mica diaphragms. Only occasionally at the 
Waltrip Laboratory do they come across a very 
compliant original diaphragm. For making re- 
producer restorations they prefer to use new 
and more compliant mica. 



Next, gaskets used to mount the mica should 
be very soft. Original Victor gasket tubing 
contained a very high gum content, which over 
time has greatly hardened and given the im- 
pression to many that gasket tubing should be 
fairly firm. As such, the rubber tubing sold 
today by most parts dealers is much too hard 
for ideal diaphragm vibration. More modern 
types of non-rubber gasketing material is now 
recommended for restoring reproducers. 

Then comes the stylus bar. I have been 
asked by several budding collectors how to ad- 
just the tiny screws at the spring tension 
balance for the Victor Exhibition and Victrola 
No. 2 reproducers. They complain that adjust- 
ments do not seem to make much difference in 
the sound reproduction. The answer is that 
the adjustments make an enormous difference! 
The spring tensions allow the needle to shift 
and equalize and to hold the needle in the 
groove, especially as the needle tends to ride 
up the sides of a loud groove. 





If the reproducer has the stylus bar bolted 
onto a petrified diaphragm that is mashed 
(perhaps crookedly) between too-hard rubber 
gaskets, there will not be much effect on the 
tone or volume when the balance springs are 
adjusted, but it will be massive trauma to the 
record grooves! 

The tension of the springs should be ad- 
justed and balanced so lightly and precisely 
that on loud passages the rear balance beam 
can microscopically (but completely) lift of f 
the fulcrum rest. Obviously this is not easy 
to do. It is not uncommon for Mr. Waltrip to 
spend hours just balancing the stylus bar when 
restoring a reproducer. But the results are 
worth it! A reproducer with a fully compliant 
diaphragm which is suspended in semi-soft gas- 
keting and has a carefully adjusted stylus bar 
can give the most ideal sound reproduction and 
at the same time cause very little needle wear . 

The proof of this comes when playing a rec- 
ord in excellent condition. The steel needle 
will not form a shiny facet at the tip, but 
will be worn so slightly and evenly that it 
takes the impression of the ridges in the 
sides of the record grooves! There will also 
be markedly little record surface noise. To 
summarize — a fully compliant and well ad- 
justed reproducer can provide quilt-free play - 
inq ! 



Fully compliant and adjusted reproducers 
work (vibrate) all the time in sympathy with 
every sound in the room and they should be al- 
lowed to vibrate as freely as possible. Thus 
it is recommended when not playing a record 
that these reproducers be left "up" with the 
needle off the turntable or needle rest. 

One final comment — for the back-mount ex- 
ternal horn and all the internal horn phono- 

(concl. p. 14, col. 2) 
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"The 'Short-Form' of a Duck" 




Vignette No. 13 is dedicated to collectors who have, at 
one time or other, felt that certain of their prizes 
were nothing less than "ducky," and to Peter Dilg, who 
recently lost to death a friend who collected 'duck' 
recordings. 



As Cal Stewart, cleverly disguised as 'Uncle Josh,' 
might have begun, "Yep, I gone and done it..." I truly 
"did do it" upon reaching for the faithful dictionary 
and found in hand a copy of the Fieldbook of Natural 
History instead. The room in which those two books lay 
side by side was dark, so I pulled the wrong one from 
the shelf. 

Oddly enough, the subject of this installment deals 
with ducks, so perhaps fate was in my favor after all. 
Let's see now. 

Long about mid- April, the plague of taxes waves 
about the heads of the general U.S. public and, in re- 
flection thereon, we hope that all readers are gainful- 
ly recovering from the forms of the IRS. But who in 
history ("natural" or not) wished to be reminded of 
taxes, especially those on the paying end? Hopefully, 
the following proposition will not deter readers from 
taxing their imaginations or otherwise sharing their 
knowledge with us. The question is, how was the duck- 
quack effect achieved on these records? 

1) Edison Diamond Disc #5l679-L, "Love Bound" by 

Jack Stillman's Orchestra 

2) Ed. D.D. #5l674-R, "In Your Green Hat" by the 

Tennessee Happy Boys, with vocal by Arthur Hall 
(The novel by Michael Arlen, "The Green Hat" was 
published in 1924 and surely was the inspiration 
for the song.) 

3) Brunswick 4755, "Mysterious Mose" by The Radio All 

Star Novelty Orchestra, with vocal by Dick Rob- 
ertson 



As for the Edisons, I first heard them in the 
house of Jerry Donnell, who asked if I had any notion 
of "what that 'noise' is." Although I had no ready an- 
swer, it was fortunate that I came equipped with a tape 
recorded which copied the mysterious sounds for further 
study. Upon playing the tape to musically oriented 
listeners, these people had the following comments. 

Dave Sager of New Orleans, an excellent trombon- 
ist, said, "That's bizarre! I think that someone in 
the band sugge sted , ' Look what I can do , ' and the lead- 



er was impressed enough to employ such talent." Dave 
explained further that he was pretty much convinced 
the "quacking solos" were not made from the mouthpiece 
of a brass instrument. 

Artist and musician Jane Caspar had a discussion 
with Jerry which was charming indeed. They recalled 
childhood toys which may have been responsible for 
"the call of the ducks." Among these devices was a 
cardboard box of cylindrical shape with crank on top 
that produced "barnyard sounds"; a washboard surfaced 
in glass rubbed with a wooden stick; and a duck-caller 
in the hands of a magician! 

My feeble suggestion was the "palm in the armpit" 
effect which was, and probably always will be, achieved 
by high school sophomores in a lockerroom. 

The game is afoot. What quacked? 

David Milefsky can be reached at Rt. 1, Box 48-A, 

Boyce, VA 22620. 



(cont. from p. 13) 

graphs the tone arm-to-horn-throat connection 
is a serious air leak. A few drops of oil or 
grease is not adequate sealant. Heavy packing 
with wheel bearing grease is recommended to 
seal the leak. 

# # # # 

Comments may be addressed to R. J. Wakeman 
c/o Plant Path. Dept., U. C. Davis, Davis, 
California 95616. 




Gary’s Sc 

(a variety of phono-related clippings from the 
pages of old Popular Mechanics . Boy Mechanics , 
etc., provided to us by Gary Stevenson.) 



How to Work Old Phonograph Records 
into Useful Articles 

Old phonograph records provide a 
cheap and satisfactory insulating material 



"OH IN BOTTOM O* TIN 




B y Applying H«at and Working tha Material While 
Hot, Ola Phonograph Records Provide a Cheap and 
Satisfactory Insulating Material lor the Amateur Elec- 
trician 

that is readily formed into almost any 
shape by the application of heat. Disks 
are cut by pressing a tin can, or piece of 
tubing, that has been heated almost red- 
hot, against the record, as shown in Fig. 
1. If a tin can is used, a hole is cut in the 
bottom so that the disk can be pushed out 
before it has a chance to “freeze" to the 
inside of the can. As shown in Fig. 2, a 
tube, or bushing, can be made by heating 
a strip of the record and forming it 
around a rod, or tube, of the desired diam- 
eter. If the strip is too long, the surplus 
is cut off with scissors, while warm; it 
cuts clean and sharp. Bring the edges 



close together and pass a hot nail, or 
other piece of heated metal, over the joint 
to weld the scam. Figure 3 shows a 
flanged bushing, the joint being welded 
as described. A little practice is required 
to make these joints, but the work is 
easily done. A very neat head can be 
made for a screw by melting some pieces 
of old record in the cover of a can. Do not 
try to heat it too much; when the mate- 
rial is soft enough to gather on the head 
of the screw, it is sufficiently warm. Roll 
the screw around until a lump of sufficient 
size has been collected, as in Fig. 4, and 
form it with the fingers, pressing it tightly 
around the screw head, to make a good 

. connection. While still soft, the head 
may be pressed into a mold, which may 
be simply a smoothly bored hole in a 
.piece of wood, or the material may be 
allowed to cool and afterward finished 
with sandpaper.— Howard Greene, New 
York, N. Y. 

Softening Tone of Phonograph 

The attachment shown in the drawing 
is cut from a piece of thick sheet rubber, 

leather, or similar 
flexible material, 
in the form shown, 
and fitted over the 
needle bar of the 
phonograph re- 
producer to sub- 
due the tone of 
the instrument. In 
applying or re- 
moving the“mute," 
for such it prop- 
erly can be called, 
the ends are 
pressed together 
by the fingers; this expands the slot in 
the opposite side and makes its application 
or removal very simple. 







Vintage Recording Co. 

presents 

Highlights from its Catalogue 




#1014 - "Yanks 



in Montreal" 



The only "foreign" records made by Billy Murray 
were recorded in Montreal in the late Teens and 
early Twenties. Our "Yanks in Montreal" tape pre- 
sents three of these sides, along with 18 other 
contemporary selections by U.S. artists such as 
the Van Eps Trio, Billy Jones, Peerless Quartet, 
Harry Raderman ' s Orch., Charles Harrison, Frank 
Croxton, Yerkes' Saxophone Sextette, Lewis James, 
etc. — all recorded in Montreal for the Canadian 
Victor company. Selections include "Margie," "I'm 
Always Chasing Rainbows," "Mystery," and the curi- 
ous "I Know Where the Flies Go on a Cold and 
Frosty Morning"! 

Order #1014 @ $3.98 plus 50£ per order shipping. 

* Vermont residents add 16£ per tape, state sales tax = 

VINTAGE RECORDING CO. 

P.0. Box 356 

SI Johnsbury Vermont 05819 



AUCTION 

Thousands of items 

Many classical 78 rarities 
(European and American) 

Operatic cylinders 
Edison discs 
Vocal LPs 
Catalogues 
Supplements 
Autographs 
Books 
Speeches 

Personality 

and Curios as well 

List sent gratis 
(to be issued late simmer) 

Lawrence Holdridge 
54 East Lake Drive 
Amityville , NY 11701 



Buy— Sell— Trade— Repair Service— Parts 

Antique Antique 

Phonographs "elechones 



Cylinder 

and 

Disc Records 




Wall 

and 

Candlestick 



LEOHIRTZ 
Box 6 — R. 1 1 
Bernard, Iowa 52032 
Phone (319) 879-3107 



All types of parts and repair 
work including motors and 
reproducers. I can make the 
Columbia and Columbia-related 
outside horn on and off/speed 
control units. Just send the 
measurement from the outside 
of the case to the threaded 
hole in the casting. $23.00 




Volumes I and II of 



Edison Blue Ambero 



Recordings. 1912-2 




These previously owned volumes 
are in excellent condition. 

Prices $365,00 the set 
from 

Ronald De thief son 
3605 Christmas Tree Ln. 
Bakersfield, CA 93306 

(These books have been out-of-print 
since 1986 and sets in excellent 
condition rarely come on the market) 



It’s a Classic 




This little Victor Talking Machine 
Co. mirror with enameled metal back 
in blue and white looks like an 
original and has a thousand uses. 
Measures just over 2" x 3". Treat 
yourself and pick up extras as 
gifts!. Just $1.25 each, plus post- 
age and handling as follows: 

1 mirror, add 40* 

2 mirrors, add 75* 

3 or more, add $1.00 



New Amberola Phonograph Co 
37 Caledonia Street 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 





M 



Victor Edison Columbia 

The Thomas A. Edison Collection 

RALPH C WOODS1DE 
AT: Sedler’s Antique Village 
51 West Main St., Georgetown, Ma 01833 
Also Nortk Gomwmj, N. H. 

Antique Phonographs, Records , Piano Rolls, 

Bought and Sold 



Hours: 10:00 to 6:00 
Except Mpn. & Thurs. 



Phonos Repaired 
Ediaonia 



o Shop 362-9830 
Eves. 373-6947 



We have a reproduction of an authentic 
turn-of-the-century "Graphophone Con- 
cert handbill (7" x 15"), printed ex- 
actly like the original and suitable 
for framing, which will be sent anywhere 
in North America in a sturdy tube for 8 
85* (2 for $1.25). — New Amberola . 



7 8r pm AUCTION 



'8rpm AUCTI01 



ON-GOING AUCTIONS FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
A DISABLED COLLECTOR FRIEND WHO IS BREAK- 
ING UP HIS COLLECTION DUE TO FINANCIAL 
DIFFICULTIES. THE LISTS USUALLY CONTAIN 
ABOUT 1,000 - 78rpms, COMPRISED OF THE 
FOLLOWING GENERAL CATEGORIES ... HOT DANCE/ 
SWEET BANDS, JAZZ, PERSONALITY, COMEDY, 
VAUDEVILLE, COON SONGS, HIT OF THE WEEX, 
LITTLE WONDERS, BALL TYPE PATHES, RARE 
LABELS, MARCHING BANDS, THICK EDIS0NS, 

12" C0LUMBIAS AND VICTORS, BIG BANDS, AND 
LOADS OF OTHERS TOO NUMEROUS TO MENTION 
ALL FROM THE EARLY 1900 'rds THRU THE 
1 940 • s . MY GRADING IS ABSOLUTELY GUARAN- 
TEED ON A 10056 NO HASSLE MONEY BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE! OVER 20 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE GUAR- 
ANTEES YOUR COMPLETE SATISFACTION. COAST 
TO COAST REFERENCES AVAILABLE, INCLUDING 
NUMEROUS "NAG" MEMBERS. NO SET DATE FOR 
THE LISTS, BUT GET ON BOARD NOW SO THAT 
YOU DON'T MISS OUT. PLEASE SEND 2 - 25* 
STAMPS TO SECURE YOUR COPY. 

SHERMAN T0LEN 
3264 SILSBY ROAD 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS 
OHIO 44118 



vast Stock 



76s, EDISCKS , EARLY IPs 



Make Specific Requests 



Friendly Reliable Service 



- Stamp Appreciated - 



Ralph W. Sir: 

64 Riverviev ?.c • 
Clifton Park, New York 12065 



We have recently stocked a wonderful metal 
tray with the Victor "His Master’s Voice" 
trademark in full color. Unfortunately, 
the colors will not transfer to black and 
white, so the illustration above really 
looks nothing like the tray! Take our 
word for it... the real thing is beautiful! 

Use the tray to serve your guests, or use 
it as a decoration — when displayed on a 
wall or shelf it will be the focal point 
of the room. Trays are oval, measuring 
14^-xl l£. Order extras for your friends. 

*•* $3.79 each ** 

Shipping & Handling: 1 tray, $1.50 

• *• 

2 or more trays, $2.00 

I r : , 



I Canadian Orders : $3.35 shipping for one; 

| $1 .05 each additional tray. 



The New Amberola Phonograph Co. 

37 Caledonia St. St. Johnsbury, VT 05619 











Get your copy while supply lasts. 



All the features of the first 
177 page edition plus: 

• Revised electrotyped label guide. 

• Revised needle-cut index. 

• New LP history and index of all 56 sides, 
released and experimental, plus LP artists' 
index. 

• More labels for special pressings and 
commercial releases. 

• 55 new illustrations. 

• Index to Diamond Disc sample records 
and special 10.000 series matricies. 

• Three new four-color pages of ads and 
“Let Us Not Forget’ jacket. 

• Original dealers' sheets listing all released 
needle-cut discs through Nov. 8 , 1929. 

• Letters and notes to and from Edison 
about records and research. 

• Original dealers sheets for the last 51 
Diamond Discs. 

• The first Disc list from June. 1912. 

• 300 more discs listed by title. 

• New. two-color cover, two-color illustrated 
end sheets and flyleaves. Plastic dust 
cover. 

• 287 pages, 8 V 2 XII. Hardbound. 

• 70 lb. coated paper. 

• Limited to 250 numbered and signed 
copies. 

• New price: $49.95. postpaid. 

• Send order to: 

Ron Dethlefson 
3605 Christmas Tree Lane 
Bakersfield, CA 93306 
or 

Allen Koenigsberg 
502 East 17th Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11226 



Bonus — while supplies last: Reprints of two 1923 Diamond Disc Advertising Banners in their original colors 
included with each book. 



The new material is also available in a separate 96 page papercover book for use in cataloging your 
collection. Price : $16.95, postpaid. 
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